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boys and girls is not significant, although all the points but one on the 
boys' curve are above the girls' curve. Outlines of a Method for the 
Quantitative Analysis of Writing Vocabularies (pp. 52-69) : G. H. 
Thomson and J. K. Thompson. -A sampling method of estimating the 
size of writing vocabularies and of analyzing the vocabulary into groups 
of words of more or less frequent use, was employed for Dickens's " David 
Copperfield." It exposes the vagueness of ordinary estimates of vocabu- 
lary. Factors in the Mental Processes of School Children (pp. 70-92) : 
N. Carey. - Six groups of tests were made on four classes of girls and one 
class of boys in the senior department of a London County Council ele- 
mentary school. One group was for discrimination, a second for memory 
of sense material, the third for memory of verbal memory, fourth for 
school subjects, fifth for estimates of school intelligence, etc., sixth for the 
" general factor." All the tests for each class were intercorrelated. The 
correlation of the general factor with scholastic intelligence is .75 and with 
tactile discrimination .00; the correlations of general intelligence with 
other tests lie between these limits. The Formation of Projected Visual 
Images by Intermittent Retinal Stimulation: II. Apparatus, Procedure, 
and Eesults (pp. 93-126) : G. H. Miles. - Great individual differences exist 
with respect to the retino-cerebral tract as regards general sensitiveness, 
retentivity, and the character of the subsequent color phenomena induced 
by the original stimulus. A relationship appears to exist between the 
factors involved in the formation of the projected image and immediate 
visual memory. Eleven figures illustrate the apparatus used and express 
the results graphically. Publications Recently Received. Proceedings of 
the British Psychological Society. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

A meeting of the Aristotelian Society was held on January 3, Dr. H. 
Wildon Carr, president, in the chair. Professor A. N. Whitehead read a 
paper on " Space, Time, and Relativity." Mathematicians have succeeded 
in defining diverse Euclidean measure-systems without any reference to 
distance. There are alternative groups of such congruent transformations 
of space all equally applicable, but, while the distance P,P 2 may equal the 
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distance QS} 2 for one measure-system, it will not equal it for another. 
The extraordinary thing is that each of us does, as a matter of fact, 
employ a determinate measure -system which remains the same, except prob- 
ably for very small variations, and that the measure-systems of different 
human beings agree, within the limits of our observations. This, how- 
ever, is different in regard to time. Owing to the fact that points of space 
are incapable of direct recognition, there is a difficulty in determining 
what is at rest and what is in motion, and a further difficulty of determin- 
ing a definite uniform flow of time. If all physical influences require time 
for their propagation in space, the idea of an immediate presentation to 
us of an aspect of the world as it in fact is must be abandoned. "What we 
perceive at any instant must, in that case, already be ancient history, with 
the dates of the various parts hopelessly mixed. Again, if all physical in- 
fluence is electro-magnetic, all influences are propagated with the velocity 
of light in vacuo. But what dynamical axes are we taking as at rest? 
There are two possibilities. We may assume either (a) that one set of axes 
is at rest, and that the others will show traces of motion in respect to the 
velocity of light, or (6) that the velocity of light is the same in all directions 
whichever be the dynamical axes assumed. The first supposition is nega- 
tived by experiment, and hence we are driven to the second, which imme- 
diately lands us in the whole theory of relativity. If we will not have this 
theory, we must reject the supposition that the velocity of light in vacuo is 
the same in all directions. This is done by assuming an ether and a cer- 
tain law for its modification. But as soon as the assumed ether has to be 
patched up with special properties to explain special experiments, its scien- 
tific use is problematical, and its philosophic use is nil. Philosophically 
the ether appears to be an ambitious attempt to give a complete explana- 
tion of the physical universe by making an elephant stand on a tortoise. 
Scientifically it has an adequate use by veiling the extremely abstract 
character of scientific generalizations under a myth, which enables our 
imaginations to work more freely. 

There will be opened in affiliation with the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, on June 1, 1916, a Bureau of Salesmanship Re- 
search. A fund amounting to $75,000 for the support of the bureau for 
the first five years has been provided by a group of business concerns to 
whose initiative the organization of the bureau is due. Among these co- 
operating concerns are the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, the H. J. Heinz Company, the Armstrong Cork Company, the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, the Eord Motor Company, the Carnegie 
Steel Company, and others. Offices, psychological laboratories and equip- 
ment have been provided by the Carnegie Institute of Technology. The 
aim of this bureau is to secure a broader basis of established fact for use in 
improving present methods of selecting and training salesmen, by accumu- 
lating and systematizing information concerning the methods now used by 
successful firms, by applying psychological tests to the analysis of the 
mental traits of successful and unsuccessful salesmen, by carrying on 
experiments in the selection and training of salesmen in cooperation with 
various firms, and by publishing the results of these studies through appro- 
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priate channels. The activities of the bureau will be guided by a scientific 
staff, on which Dr. W. D. Scott, professor of psychology in Northwestern 
University, serves as director, and Professors W. V. Bingham (Carnegie 
Institute of Technology), J. B. Miner (Carnegie Institute of Technology), 
and G. M. Whipple (University of Illinois), will serve as cooperating 
psychologists. The scientific staff will comprise, in addition to the fore- 
going, a research assistant and several research fellows. The fellowships, 
yielding from $300 to $500, will be awarded to graduate students of supe- 
rior intellectual ability, personality, and leadership, who intend to fit them- 
selves for careers as employment managers and supervisors of personnel. 
There will be opportunity also for students of psychology who wish to pre- 
pare doctors' dissertations in the fields of mental tests, vocational analysis, 
statistical method, etc. Inquiries may be addressed to W. V. Bingham, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The sixteenth annual meeting of The Western Philosophical Associa- 
tion will be held in St. Louis, Missouri, April 21 and 22, in acceptance of 
invitation from the department of philosophy of Washington University. 
The special topic will be : " The State ; Its Meaning, Its Development, and 
Its Possibilities." The executive committee has selected this topic as 
timely and fruitful in view of the international situation. It is desired 
that consideration of it may follow the newer channels, so far as possible. 
The following amplification is given merely by way of suggestion: The 
place of the economic, the social, the ethical, and the religious factors in 
relation to the political, in the organization of the state; the nature, 
ground, and extent of the duties of citizenship ; the meaning of patriotism ; 
the merits of nationalism, imperialism, and internationalism; the value 
and limits of assimilation, internal and external; the criteria and condi- 
tions of progress, and its present obstacles; the applicability of theory of 
state to actual conditions. Papers (limited to twenty minutes) are invited, 
either on the special topic or on any other subject. Titles of papers, to- 
gether with brief outline, should be in the hands of the secretary not later 
than March 25. The sessions will probably be four in number (morning 
and afternoon of each day), with at least one session devoted to the special 
topic. The president's address will follow a dinner to be given by Wash- 
ington University to members of the association on Friday evening, 
April 21. 

Bertrand Russell has accepted a call to Harvard University. He will 
lecture next year on logic and ethics. 



